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REPORT. 


To  the  Senate  and  House  of  Eepresentatives  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  to  the  Contributors  of  The  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

While  it  is  a source  of  sincere  gratulation  to  the  Board 
to  state  that  throughout  the  jiast  year  the  pupils  of  the 
Institution  have  very  generally  enjoyed  uninterrupted 
health,  and  that  not  a single  death  among  them  took 
place,  it  is  a source  of  unfeigned  sorrow  to  the  Directors 
that  they  have  lost  three  of  their  colleagues. 

Thomas  Fishbourn  Wharton,  Esquire,  departed  this 
life  on  the  30th  day  of  January,  at  the  advanced  age  of 
eighty-eight  years,  tie,  for  many  years,  took  an  active 
part  in  the  management  of  the  Institution,  and  always 
manifested  a deep  interest  in  its  welfare.  Upright, 
benevolent  and  kind,  he  justly  enjoyed  the  sincere  regard 
of  his  associates. 

The  death  of  the  Honorable  William  Wilkins  took  place 
at  his  residence,  Homewood,  on  the  twenty-third  day 
of  June,  1865.  He  died  full  of  years  and  full  of  honors. 
This  distinguished  citizen  filled  many  offices  of  high 
trust  and  confidence.  He  was  a member  of  the  Senate 
of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States, 
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Minister  to  the  Court  of  Eussia,  Secretary  of  War,  and 
Judge  of  the  District  Court  of  the  United  States  for  the 
Western  District  of  Pennsylvania.  He  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who,  on  the  twelfth  day  of  April,  1820,  met 
at  the  Hall  of  the  Philosophical  Society,  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  this  School.  Throughout  his  long  life  he  was 
a steady  friend  of  the  deaf  mute,  and  many  years  a Di- 
rector of  the  Institution,  which  office  he  held  at  the  time 
of  his  death.  His  memory  will  be  long  held  in  remem- 
brance for  his  private  worth  and  public  services. 

The  Eight  Eeverend  Bishop  Potter  died  at  San  Fran- 
cisco, on  the  fourth  day  of  July  last.  He  went  to 
California  in  the  hope  of  re-establishing  his  health,  w'hich 
had  been  seriously  impaired  by  over-exertion.  He  was 
eminent  for  his  varied  and  extensive  acquirements;  for 
his  uniform  and  zealous  exertions  to  promote  the  cause 
of  education,  for  his  great  benevolence,  his  ardent  piety, 
and  his  unceasing  efforts  in  the  cause  of  his  Master. 

On  the  first  of  January  last,  there  were  176  pupils  in 
the  Institution,  viz: — 96  boys  and  80  girls;  received 
during  the  year,  58;  viz: — 35  boys  and  23  girls;  dis- 
charged during  the  same  period,  37  boys  and  22  girls; 
total,  59  : and  there  remained  on  the  first  instant,  94 
boys  and  81  girls;  total,  175.  Mr.  Lewellyn  Pratt  and 
Dr.  Harvey  W.  Milligan  resigned  their  situations  as 
teachers;  the  former  to  accept  a situation  in  the  Columbia 
Institute,  W ashington ; the  latter  was  appointed  principal 
of  the  Wisconsin  Institution  for  Deaf  Mutes. 

Although  some  inconvenience  has  resulted  from  the 
loss  of  two  experienced  teachers,  yet  it  is  gratifying  to 
know  in  what  high  estimation  this  Institution  is  held 
when  her  teachers  are  thus  called  to  kindred  establish- 
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ments.  Mr.  Amasa  Pratt  and  Mr.  Arthur  H.  Whitmore 
have  been  engaged  to  fill  the  vacancies  occasioned  by  the 
retirement  of  Dr.  Milligan  and  Mr.  L.  Pratt,  and  their 
progress  in  the  art  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  deaf 
mutes  has  been  satisfactory. 

In  some  institutions  a longer  course  is  given  to  such 
pupils  as  possess  unusual  ability  and  a peculiar  aptness 
to  receive  instruction  than  is  granted  to  the  State  pupils. 
It  is  certainly  very  desirable  that  this  Institution  should 
possess  the  means  of  accomplishing  the  same  object. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  the  Blind  are  allowed  a 
course  of  eight  years,  and  the  pupils  of  the  Public  Schools 
enjoy  at  least  eight  years,  while  the  Deaf  Mutes,  deprived 
of  two  of  the  most  important  senses,  are  restricted  to  six 
years.  Many  would  derive  great  advantage  from  another 
year  or  two.  While  an  enlarged  term  is  not  asked  for  all, 
it  is  hoped  that  means  may  be  provided  which  will  enable 
the  Directors  to  extend  it  to  those  who  would  be  essen- 
tially benefitted.  This  could  be  accomplished  by  the 
foundation  of  scholarships. — Four  thousand  dollars  will 
found  one.  Can  any  pleasure  be  purer  than  by  such  an 
act  of  benevolence,  to  perpetuate  the  name  of  a cherished 
relative  or  friend,  and  extend  the  blessings  of  an  enlarged 
education  to  those  who  truly  deserve  it  ? 

Ere  the  lapse  of  many  years  it  will  be  necessary  to  erect 
more  commodious  buildings  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
pupils,  in  the  country,  but  sufficiently  near  the  city  to 
allow  the  pupils  ready  access  to  it. 

For  this  purpose  John  P.  Crozer,  Esq  , with  his  accus- 
tomed liberality,  presented,  as  has  been  stated  in  a former 
Report,  the  sum  of  four  thousand  dollars  to  the  Institu- 
tion. This  money  so  generously  given,  is  at  interest,  and 
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will  be  devoted  to  the  object  for  whicli  it  was  given.  A 
few^  more  such  benefactors  would  soon  enable  the  Board 
to  carry  out  their  wishes. 

The  accompanying  account  of  the  Treasurer  exhibits 
the  receipts  and  expenditures  of  the  Institution  for  the 
past  year. 

The  latter,  owing  to  the  continued  high  cost  of  all  the 
necessaries  of  life  have  been  large. 

It  was  hoped  that  when  peace  again  smiled  on  our 
land  things  would  return  to  their  ordinary  channel ; 
but  such  has  not  yet  been  the  case. 

The  Ladies’  Committee  continue  to  aid  the  matron  in 
her  arduous  duties,  and  their  services  are  highly  appre- 
ciated by  the  Board.  Their  Eeport,  and  that  of  the 
Principal,  hereunto  annexed,  will  be  read  with  satis- 
faction. 

The  duties  of  the  Principal  have,  during  the  greater 
portion  of  the  year,  been  unusually  laborious.  He  has 
discharged  them  in  a highly  acceptable  manner. 

Indeed,  the  Board  have  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
both  the  officers  and  students  of  the  Institution. 

With  a view  of  extending  the  sphere  of  employment 
for  the  Deaf  Mutes,  the  Board,  some  years  since,  had 
them  instructed  in  writing  under  an  experienced  teacher, 
in  order  that  by  writing  a clerkly  hand  they  might 
become  expert  and  valuable  copyists.  This  branch  of 
education  is  still  continued. 

During  the  past  year  an  offer  was  kindly  made  by 
Bryant,  Stratton  & Bannister,  to  take  a few  of  our 
pupils,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  they  might  not 
be  taught  the  telegraphic  art.  This  offer  was  gladly 
accepted,  and  a few  pupils  were  placed  under  instruction. 
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The  experiment,  as  fiir  as  it  was  carried,  was  successful, 
but  the  pupils  could  not  be  withdrawn  from  their  scholas- 
tic studies  for  a period  long  enough  to  render  them  ex- 
perts in  the  art,  without  very  serious  injury  to  fheir  edu- 
cation. When  their  course  in  the  Institution  is  finished, 
then  an  opportunity  may  be  afforded  which  will  enable 
some  of  the  pupils  to  become  skilful  operators. 

Commending  the  Institution  to  the  continued  protec- 
tion of  the  Almighty  Euler  of  all  things,  the  Directors 
surrender  up  their  trust. 

By  order  and  in  behalf  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of 
The  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

GEORGE  SPIAESWOOD, 

President. 


Attest : — James  J.  Barclay, 

Secretary. 


PliiladeJpMa,  Jannojy  1,  1865. 


• 1 

/ 
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EEPOET  OF  THE  PEINCIPAL. 


To  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Pennsylvania 

Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 


Gentlemen  : — During  the  year  1SG5  there  were  con- 
nected with  the  Institution  two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
pupils,  viz ; — One  hundred  and  thirty-one  boys  and  one 
hundred  and  three  girls. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  1865,  there  were  one 
hundred  and  seventy-six  pupils,  viz  : — ninety  six  boys 
and  eighty  girls. 

There  were  received  during  the  year  fifty-eigl^t  mutes, 
viz ; — thirty-five  boys  and  twenty  three  girls. 

There  left  the  Institution  during  that  period,  fifty- 
nine  mutes,  viz:  — twenty-two  girls  and  thirty-seven 
boys. 

On  the  first  day  of  January,  ISCG,  there  remained 
one  hundred  and  seventy-five  mutes,  viz : — eighty-one 
girls  and  ninety  four  boj's. 


Of  the  whole  numher  of  2'>vinls, 
136  are  supported  by  the  State  of  Pennsylvania. 
12 
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New  Jersey. 

Delaware. 

Crozer  Scholarship,  No.  1. 

“ “ No.  2. 

John  Wright  Scholarship. 
“ City  of  Pliiladclphia. 

By  their  friends,  or  the  Institution. 


ii 

ii 
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Those  sup'porled  hij  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  are  froYti  the 
following  Counties,  viz: 


Allegheny, 

- 

- 

- 

7 

Lancaster, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Armstrong,] 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Lawrence, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Beaver,  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Lebanon, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Berks, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Lehigh,  - 

- 

- 

- 

6 

Blair, 

- 

- 

- 

5 

Luzerne,  - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Bradford, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Lycoming, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Bucks, 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Monroe,  - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Butler, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Montgomery, 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Cambria,  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Northampton, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Carbon,  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Northumberland, 

- 

- 

3 

Centre,  - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Perry,  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Chester,  - 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Philadelphia, 

- 

- 

- 

37 

Columbia, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Pike, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Crawford, 

- 

- 

- 

2- 

Schuylkill, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Cumberland, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Susquehanna, 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Dauphin, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Venango, 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Erip, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Warren,  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Fayette,  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Washington, 

- 

- 

- 

3 

Fulton,  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

Wayne,  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Greene,  - 

- 

- 

- 

1 

IV  estraoreland. 

- 

- 

- 

2 

Juniata,  - 

- 

- 

- 

2 

York,  - 

- 

- 

- 

4 

Total,  136 


Those  supported  hy  the  State  of  Neio  Jersey  are  from  the 
following  Counties,  viz: 


Atlantic,  - 
Burlington, 
Camden,  - 


1 Hunterdon, 

3 Middlesex, 

4 Salem, 


- 1 

- 1 

- 2 


Total,  12 


i 
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Those  supported  by  the  State  of  Delaware  are  from  the 
following  Counties,  viz: 

* New  Castle,  - - - 2 Sussex,  - - - - 1 

Total,  3 


Supported  by  the  City  of  Philadelpliia,  - - - - 2 

“ “ Crozer  Scholarship,  No.  1,  ' - - 1 

“ “ “ “ No,  2,  - - - 1 

“ “ John  Wright  Scholarship,  - - - 1 

Those  supported  by  the  Institution  or  their  Friends,  are  from 

Pennsylvania,  - - - 12  Virginia,  - - - - 1 

Maryland,  - - - 2 Tennessee,  - - - 2 

Delaware,  - - - 1 New  Jersey,  - - - 1 


Total,  19 


Of  the  fifty-eight  Deaf  Mutes  admitted  in  1865, 

Twenty-four  were  born  deaf. 

One  lost  hearing  by  Scarlet  fever  at  five  years  of  age. 


One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 

One 


U 
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44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 


44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 

44 


two  years  and  four  months, 
eight  years. 

four  years  and  five  months, 
six  years. 

six  years  and  one  month, 
three  years, 
four  years, 
four  months. 

Measles  and  scar!  et  fever  at  five  years  of  age. 
“ “ “ at  two  “ “ 

“ “ “ at  four  “ “ 

“ “ “ at  three  “ “ 

Disease,  at  two  years  and  six  months. 

“ at  eighteen  months. 


a 

a 

(C 

a 

(( 

(( 

i( 
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One  lost  hearing  by  Fits,  at  sixteen  months. 


One 

a 

u 

44 

Spotted  fever,  at  nine  years. 

One 

a 

a 

44 

Dropsy  in  the  head,  at  three  years  of  a 

One 

a 

a 

44 

Measles,  at  two  years  and  six  months. 

One 

u 

u 

44 

Catarrh  fever,  at  one  year. 

One 

a 

a 

unknown,  at  two  years  of  age. 

One 

a 

i6 

44 

Convulsions,  at  six  months. 

One 

u 

44 

a fall  from  a chair,  at  two  years  of  age. 

One 

u 

Ci 

44 

Inflammation  in  head,  at  fifteen  months 

One 

u 

4; 

44 

accident,  at  two  years  of  age. 

One 

ce 

44 

44 

gathering  in  head,  at  thirteen  months. 

One 

a 

44 

44 

Brain  fever,  at  three  years  of  age. 

One 

(C 

44 

44 

Fever,  at  eight  months. 

One 

iC 

44 

44 

sickness,  at  four  months. 

One 

it 

44 

44 

Erysipelas,  in  infancy. 

One 

ic 

44 

44 

Spasms,  at  eight  months. 

One 

a 

44 

44 

Fits,  at  six  months. 

One 

u 

44 

44 

sickness,  at  seventeen  months. 

One 

a 

44 

44 

Ear-ache,  at  six  months. 

In  the  year  that  has  just  been  completed,  nothing  has 
occurred  out  of  the  usual  current  of  events  to  call  for  any 
special  notice.  Having  been  a year  of  more  than  average 
good  health,  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Institution 
have  been  successfully  prosecuted  with  but  little  inter- 
ruption. Changes  have  been  made  in  the  corps  of 
Instructors,  as  noticed  in  the  preceding  Report  of  the 
Board.  The  resignation  of  the  Rev.  Lewellyn  Pratt, 
Dr.  H.  ^Y.  Milligan  and  Mr.  James  F.  Stone,  has  deprived 
us  of  the  able  services  of  those  gentlemen. 

The  loss  of  experienced  teachers  is  a serious  one,  as 
their  places  can  seldom  be  supplied,  and  new  teachers 
require  years  of  study  and  labor  to  become  as  efficient  as 
we  desire.  In  other  respects,  the  different  departments 
have  been  conducted  successfully  and  prosperously. 
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There  are  ten  classes,  each  furnished  with  a teacher. 
The  results  of  their  labors  have  been  as  gratifying  as 
those  of  years  that  are  past.  The  buildings  have  under- 
gone the  necessary  repairs,  and  are  ample  for  the  com- 
fortable accommodation  and  education  of  at  least  one 
hundred  boys  and  one  hundred  girls. 

There  are  but  few  of  the  pupils  wdio  will  not  be  under 
the  necessity  of  doing  something  for  their  maintenance 
in  after  life.  It  would  be  out  of  place  therefore  to  pro- 
vide luxurious  food  or  accommodations  for  the  pupils  or 
accustom  them  to  be  waited  on  by  others  in  things  which 
they  can  do  for  themselves.  We  must  have  regard  to 
their  future  prospects  in  life,  and  suit  the  accommodations 
and  living  to  what  may  be  the  probable  circumstances 
of  a great  majority  of  them.  The  accommodations  and 
living  which  the  Board  has  provided  have  been  abundant 
in  quantity,  excellent  in  quality,  and  as  comfortable  as 
could  be  desired.  The  pupils  are  greatly  indebted  to  the 
Board  and  to  the  Ladies’  Committee  for  the  solicitude 
felt  in  their  behalf,  and  the  kindness  extended  to  them^. 

From  the  appearance  of  a deaf  mute,  we  would  not  in 
general  be  led  to  suspect  the  depth  of  his  misfortune,  and 
even  when  we  are  told  that  he  cannot  hear  or  speak  we 
limit  the  privation  to  the  inconvenience  of  not  being 
able  to  communicate  with  him.  All  are  no  doubt  ready 
to  admit  that  in  attempting  to  instruct  the  deaf  and 
dumb,  many  difficulties  must  be  encountered  and  that 
much  patience  will  be  required.  It  is  so.  But  few, 
however,  have  any  clear  or  correct  idea  of  what  these 
difficulties  are,  or  of  the  means  by  which  they  may  be 
and  are  successfully  overcome.  To  most  persons  the 
subject  is  dry  and  uninteresting,  but  it  may  not  be  out  of 
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place  to  make  a few  statements  and  observations  showing 
what  is  the  nature  of  the  work  in  Avhich  the  Institution 
has  been,  for  forty-five  years,  engaged.  In  commencing 
the  instruction  of  a deaf  mute  we  must  consider  the  con- 
dition of  the  pupil.  We  find  that  he  is  speechless,  simply 
because  he  is  deaf.  This  single  privation,  in  its  conse- 
quences, is  one  of  great  magnitude.  Our  language  is  one 
of  .sound.  In  it  we  learn  to  clothe  our  thoughts  from 
infancy.  By  it  we  conduct  the  various  processes  of 
reasoning.  Through  it  we  receive  the  communications 
of  others,  and  thus  obtain  by  far  the  greatest  amount  of 
all  we  know.  Such  is  the  power  of  this  habit  of  thinking 
in  words,  this  second  nature,  that  a distinguished  writer 
has  asserted,  ‘‘  That  no  man  can  have  a wordless  thought, 
any  more  than  there  can  be  a formless  flower.  By  a law 
of  our  present  constitution,  we  think  in  words,  and  as  far 
as  our  consciousness  goes,  it  is  as  impossible  to  infuse 
thoughts  into  the  mind  without  words,  as  to  bring  men 
into  the  world  without  bodies.”  This  writer  was  not 
aware  that  deaf  mutes  think  and  reason  to  a limited 
extent,  upon  the  ideas  furnished  by  their  observation, 
with  scarcely  the  possibility  of  their  knowing  a single 
word.  Written  or  printed  words  only  suggest  the  lan- 
guage of  sound.  This  vocal  language  is  a medium, 
through  which  we  can  understand  manuscript  or  print. 
Thus  when  we  read,  we  either  pronounce  aloud  or 
imagine  ourselves  doing  so.  The  deaf  mute  has  no  such 
medium,  no  mother  tongue,  no  means  of  acquiring  that 
fund  of  common  information  from  others  which  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  but  which  we  do  not  appreciate, 
because  we  are  so  familiar  with  it.  Our  object  is  to 
teach  the  mute  to  read  and  write,  to  understand  and  use 
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written  language.  With  sound  they  have  nothing  to  do. 
It  is  therefore  visible,  tangible  language,  they  must 
acquire.  There  is,  however,  more  implied  in  the  terms 
reading  and  writing  in  reference  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
than  is  usually  understood  by  these  words.  They  can 
very  soon  learn  to  copy  letters  and  words  and  commit 
them  to  memory  and  write  them  from  memory.  In  this 
sense  they  learn  to  read  and  write  in  a few  days  or  weeks. 
This  alone  would  be  valueless  as  they  would  attach  no 
ideas  to  what  was  thus  read  or  written.  How  are  mutes 
to  get  the  ideas  which  we  associate  with  words  and 
sentences?  Before  an  idea  can  be  expressed,  it  must 
exist  in  the  mind.  To  get  it  there  is  the  difficulty. 
Fertunately,  nature  has  provided  a few  signs,  and  upon 
these  as  a foundation  we  build  a sj-stem  of  thought- 
signs  not  word-signs,  by  which  we  are  enabled  to 
develope  the  mind,  and  to  convey  to  it  the  meaning  of 
wmrds.  Deaf  mutes  from  their  want  of  information, 
having  very  few  ideas  to  express,  do  not  feel  the  need  of 
a language  or  know  its  use  or  value.  The  teacher  has 
to  contend  with  this  indisposition  to  learn,  and  must 
endeavor  to  get  ideas  into  the  minds  of  the  mutes  in 
every  way  that  ingenuity  can  suggest.  From  their 
ignorance  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  not  fully  sensible  of 
the  extent  of-  the  privation  under  which  they  labor. 
Hence,  they  are  generally  contented  with  their  lot.  This 
is  a softening  feature  of  their  case  which  marks  the 
goodness  of  an  all-wise  Providence.  It  will  no  doubt 
be  readily  admitted  by  all  who  have  seen  deaf  mutes 
conversing,  that  the  language  of  signs  is  an  expressive 
one,  but  it  is  also  a universal  and  an  ancient  one.  It  is 
the  language  of  nature  in  all  ages  and  in  every  country. 
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All  other  languages  spoken  or  written  are  artificial  and  ar- 
bitrarju  To  illustrate  this  assertion  and  show  how  it  may- 
be, we  refer  to  the  sun,  an  object  that  has  been  familiar 
and  striking  to  all  nations  and  people  on  the  face  of  the 
earth.  We  may  reasonably  suppose  that  it  had  a name 
in  every  language  that  ever  was  spoken.  It  is  estimated 
by  Adelung,  an  eminent  German  linguist,  that  there  are 
upwards  of  3,600  different  languages  and  dialects  known 
in  the  world.  Hence,  we  may  infer  that  the  sun  is  called 
bv  at  least  3,000  different  names.  No  natural  association 
between  these  names  and  the  object  can  be  traced.  Some 
of  them  are  simple  and  some  are  compound,  and  a vast 
number  of  them  have  no  resemblance  to  each  other,  as  a 
few  examples  will  show.  In  Latin,  the  sun  is  called  Sol, 
in  Greek,  Helios;  in  Hebrew,  Shemesh ; in  Arabic, Shams; 
in  Chinese,  Jee;  in  the  Mandan  tribe  of  Indians,  (now 
extinct,)  according  to  Gatlin,  it  was  called  Menaka;  the 
Sioux  Indians  called  it  Wee;  the  Pdccarees  call  it  Sha- 
koona;  the  Chippeway  Indians,  Kcsis;  and  the  Tuska- 
roras  name  it  Hiday.  These  names,  then,  -we  suppose  to 
Lave  been  artificial  and  arbitrary,  but  with  the  sign  for 
the- object  the  case  is  very  different.  The  sun,  it  may 
be  presumed,  has  always  presented  to  the  human  eye 
the  same  general  appearance.  It  has,  doubtless,  appeared 
in  the  same  circular  form  to  the  antediluvian  that  it 
does  to  us,  and  has  dazzled  the  eyes  of  the  ancient  as  well 
as  the  modern.  In  these  particulars  cf  form,  splendor, 
and  position,  it  is  nearly  the  same  to  the  Australian  as 
to  the  Greenlander ; to  the  dweller  in  Africa  as  the  native 
of  our  forests.  In  reference  to  these  qualities,  to  point 
to  the  sky,  to  describe  a circle  in  the  air  with  the  finger 
and  to  imitate  the  effect  of  dazzling  light  upon  the  eye, 
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could  hardly  fail  to  suggest  this  striking  object  to  any 
mind  in  any  part  of  the  world.  The  learned  and  inge- 
nious Bishop  Wilkins  projected  a philosophical  scheme 
for  an  universal  language,  and  published  it  in  large  folio 
in  1668.  It  required,  however,  a master  mind  to  com- 
prehend, much  less  to  use  it,  while  nature  has  provided 
a language,  so  simple  that  it  is  in  use  among  the  lazaroni 
of  Italy  as  well  as  among  the  savages  of  America.  When 
.a  member  of  one  tribe  meets  by  accident  one  of  another, 
although  they  do  not  understand  each  other’s  dialects, 
yet  they  can  converse  with  each  other  for  hours  by 
nature’s  universal  language.  It  has  been  observed  that 
many  of  the  signs  used  by  the  Indians  are  like  those 
used  in  our  Institution.  By  this  language  of  signs,  cul- 
tivated and  adapted  to  civilized  life,  we  are  enabled  to 
convey  to  the  mind  of  the  mute  the  meaning  of  written 
words,  and  the  principles  of  the  structure  of  language. 
As  these  signs  can  be  used  to  convey  ideas  without 
words,  we  can  exercise  the  pupils  by  throwing  them  on 
their  own  resources  in  the  use  of  the  written  language 
they  are  acquiring. 

It  has  been  supposed  by  many  that  the  deaf  and  dumb 
are  amply  compensated  for  their  privations  by  the  gift 
of  superior,  if  not  supernatural  endowments.  An  expe- 
rience of  many  years,  however,  has  failed  to  confirm  such 
a supposition.  We  are  obliged,  therefore,  to  consider 
them  as  possessed  of  minds  like  our  own,  but  deprived 
. of  the  means  we  enjoy  of  development  and  expansion. 
There  is  among  them  every  variety  and  shade  of  intellect, 
and  the  rough  materials  they  pi’esent  can  only  be  worked 
up  into  utility  and  beauty  by  patient  labor  and  perse- 
vering skill. 
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The  deaf  and  dumb  naturally  excite  the  sympathy  of 
the  kind-hearted,  and  hence  efforts  were  made  to  alleviate 
their  misfortune  at  a very  early  day.  The  Abbe  De  I’Epee 
opened  a school  in  Paris  in  1754.  In  the  same  year, 
Heinicke  began  with  one  pupil,  in  Dresden.  In  1760, 
Thomas  Braidwood  began  with  a single  pupil,  in  a place 
in  Edinburgh,  which  received  the  name  of  Dumdiedikes, 
immortalized  by  Sir  ^Y alter  Scott  in  the  “ Heart  of  Mid- 
lothian.” 

The  first  school  in  this  country  appears  to  have  been 
opened  by  Mr.  Braidwood,  a relative  of  Braidwood  of 
Edinburgh.  The  processes  were  concealed.  It  proved 
a failure.  In  1817  the  American  Asylum  was  established 
at  Hartford,  Conn.,  by  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  H.  Gallaudet, 
aided  by  Laurent  Clerc,  A.  M., — himself  a mute,  and  one 
of  the  two  celebrated  pupils  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  The 
next  in  order  is  the  splendid  New  York  Institution.  The 
Pennsylvania  Institution  commenced  its  operations  in 
1820,  and  they  have  been  continued  without  interruption 
to  the  present  time. 

The  importance  of  education  to  those  who  can  hear 
and  speak,  no  one  will  doubt.  But  to  the  deaf  and  dumb 
it  is  far  greater.  It  gives  them  not  only  knowledge  but 
the  means  of  holding  intercourse  with  their  fellow  men, 
either  for  business  or  for  pleasure. 

In  Denmark  and  Saxony,  parents  are  compelled  by 
law  to  have  their  mute  children  educated. 

By  a law  of  New  Jersey,  no  deaf  mute  under  seven- 
teen years  of  age  can  be  indentured  as  an  apprentice 
until  he  has  been  taught  to  read. 

Without  the  use  of  language,  mutes  have  no  means 
of  communicating  with  those  about  them  except  by  a few 
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rude  and  imperfect  signs.  With  a bright  world  shining 
around  them,  their  own  spirits  are  shrouded  in  the  dark- 
ness of  ignorance.  To  remove  this  darkness  and  to  intro- 
duce them  to  an  acquaintance  with  the  things  by  which 
they  are  surrounded,  to  a knowledge  of  themselves  and 
of  that  little  world  of  thought  within,  is  the  great  mission 
of  this  Institution.  But  while  we  are  cultivating  the 
mind  and  filling  it  with  knowledge,  it  is  our  aim  to 
inculcate  those  principles  of  charity  or  love,  good  will 
and  peace,  which  form  so  beautiful  a part  of  the  Chris- 
tian faith. 

These  children  of  misfortune  are  intellectually  and 
morally  poor.  To  give  them  wealth  more  precious  than 
gold,  is  the  great  design  of  the  Institution,  and  we  ever 
trust  that  the  smiles  of  a kind  Providence,  hitherto  so 
bountifully  bestowed,  will  never  cease  to  encourage  and 
to  cheer  the  Board  in  its  responsible  and  benevolent 
work. 

Respectfully  submitted,  &c., 

A.  B.  HUTTON, 

Principal,  c&c. 
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ANNUAL  REPORT 
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COMMITTEE. 


To  the  President  and  Directors  of  the 

Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

The  Ladies’  Committee  are  glad  to  be  able  to  bear 
testimony  to  the  health  and  good  order  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  the  Institution  during  the  entire  year  that  has 
now  past.  A large  number  of  young  children  admitted 
within  a few  months,  have  added  greatly  to  the  cares  of 
the  Matron  and  her  assistants.  Many  of  the  children 
were  so  scantily  clothed  that  garments  had  to  be  at  once 
provided  to  make  them  comfortable ; and  all  required 
the  utmost  patience  and  watchfulness  until  they  had 
learned  to  conform  to  the  arrangements  of  the  house, 
and  to  understand  signs  in  a degree  sufficient  to  com- 
municate with  those  about  them.  But  thanks  to  the 
skilful  care,  gentleness  and  firmness  of  our  officers,  the 
new-comers  are  now  all  making  good  progress ; their 
minds  opening  daily  more  and  more  freely  to  the  teaching 
that  will  be  so  valuable  to  them  in  this  life,  and  will  give 
them  the  knowledge  and  the  hope  of  the  better  world 
which  is  to  come. 
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The  death  of  Miss  Margaret  Latimer,  in  May  last,  was 
a cause  of  profound  sorrow  to  many  of  the  pupils  and 
officers  of  this  Institution,  and  to  the  ladies  of  the  Com- 
mittee over  w’hich  she  presided.  While  they  mourn  her 
departure,  they  recognize  with  gratitude  the  goodness  of 
God  in  having  extended  her  usefulness  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary sphere  of  active  life.  An  efficient  member  of  several 
societies,  to  this  Institution  she  has  been  for  a period  of 
thirty-five  years  a true  friend ; always  attentive  and 
interested  in  its  affairs,  and  ready  with  advice  and  assist- 
ance that  were  alike  welcome  to  the  members  of  the 
household  and  to  her  associate  managers,  to  whom  she 
is  greatly  endeared  by  her  goodness  and  unvarying  gen- 
tleness of  manner. 

In  losing  her,  the  deaf  and  dumb  have  lost  an  active, 
judicious,  and  faithful  friend. 

Quite  a number  of  valuable  books  have  been  added  to 
the  Girls’  Library  during  the  past  year ; eleven  volumes 
by  Miss  Duane,  twenty-seven  by  Mrs.  Henry  C.  Baird, 
and  others  by  Mrs.  Samuel  Welsh,  Mrs.  Thos.  Latimer 
and  Mr.  Barclay;  while  thirteen  volumes  were  purchased 
with  money  contributed  by  the  Mount  Washington  Sun- 
day School,  Pittsburg. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ladies’  Committee, 

Very  respectfully, 

E.  H.  C.  LEWIS, 

Secretary. 


Philadelphia,  January  3,  1866. 


FOR  F.FCEIPTS  AND  PAYMENTS  FROM  JANUARY  1,  TO  DECEMBER  3],  18G5. 

The  Peimsylvania  Institution  fo7'  the  Deaf  and  Durnh,  in  accoimt  with  F.  Mortimer  Lewis,  Treasurer, 
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APPENDIX. 


TERMS  OF  ADMISSION. 

By  a rule  of  the  Institution,  deaf  and  dumb  children  are  not 
received  under  ten  years  of  age. 

The  annual  charge  is  two  hundred  and  forty  dollars,  for 
which  sum  everything  necessary  is  provided,  including  the  usual 
clothing  of  the  Institution,  boarding,  lodging,  vfashing,  tuition, 
stationery,  and  medical  attendance.  When  clothing  is  supplied 
by  the  parents,  two  hundred  dollars  a year  are  charged. 

No  deduction  is  made  for  vacation.  Fractional  parts  of  any 
year  will  be  charged  at  the  rate  of  §24  per  month. 

The  schools  are  closed  on  the  second  ’Wednesday  of  July,  and 
are  re-opened  on  the  first  W ednesday  of  September,  at  which 
time  all  the  pupils  are  required  to  he  in  attendance.  It  cannot 
be  expected  that  the  progress  of  a whole  class  should  he  retarded 
on  account  of  a pupil  who  joins  it  after  its  formation. 

Payments  are  expected  to  he  made  in  advance  every  six 
months.  There  are  two  sessions  in  the  year,  one  commencing 
on  the  first  of  March,  the  other  on  the  first  of  September. 

Parents  particularly  reciuested  not  to  withdraw  their  chil- 
dren before  the  vacation  has  commenced,  nor  to  retain  them  after 
it  has  ended. 

It  is  very  desirable  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  should  he  taught 
to  form  letters  with  a pen  or  pencil,  and,  if  possible,  to  write  the 
names  of  common  objects,  before  they  are  sent  to  the  Institution. 

This  can  be  done  without  much  ditficulty,  and  will  save  much 
valuable  time. 
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STATE  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 

Applicants  for  tlie  bounty  of  the  Commonwealth  of  Pennsyl- 
vania must  be  between  the  ages  of  ten  and  twenty  years ; and, 
before  they  can  be  admitted,  satisfactory  evidence  must  be  fur- 
nished, from  respectable  persons  of  their  neighborhood,  of  the 
pecuniary  inability  of  the  parents,  and  of  the  good  natural  intel- 
lect of  the  child,  and  its  fi’eedom  from  any  constitutional  malady 
that  might  incapacitate  it  for  instruction. 

On  a})plication  to  the  Principal  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
Institution,  Philadelphia,  by  letter  or  otherwise,  a paper,  with 
printed  questions  and  blank  spaces  for  answers,  Avill  be  for- 
warded. After  the  paper  has  been  filled  out,  it  must  be  returned 
to  the  Institution.  The  applicant  will  soon  be  informed  of  the 
result  of  the  application. 

The  number  of  pupils  on  the  State  fund  is  limited ; new 
pupils  can  only  be  admitted  when  vacancies  occur.  The  term 
allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

Applications  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  must 
be  made  to  the  Governor,  “ accompanied  by  the  certificate  of 
any  two  respectable  individuals,  attested  before  a magistrate,  to 
the  age,  circumstances,  and  capacity  of  the  deaf  mute  in  whose 
behalf  the  application  is  made.”  The  term  allowed  is  six  years. 


STATE  OF  DELAWARE. 

Application  for  the  bounty  of  the  State  of  Delaware  must  be 
made  to  the  Associate  Judges  of  the  State.  The  term  allowed 
is  six  years. 
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QUESTIONS. 

The  applications  for  the  admission  of  deaf  mutes  should  be 
accompanied  by  written  answers  to  the  following  questions  : 

What  is  the  name  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  whole  of  its 
name.) 

What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? (mention  the  year,  month,  day, 
and  place  of  birth.) 

What  arc  the  names  of  the  parents,  and  where  do  they  reside  ‘i 
(mention  the  County  and  nearest  Post  Office.) 

What  are  the  names  of  the  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  child  ? 

Are  any  of  them  deaf  and  dumb  ? 

Are  any  of  the  connections  of  the  family  deaf  and  dumb,  or 
is  it  known  that  there  have  been  any  deaf  and  dumb,  either  on 
the  father’s  or  mother’s  side,  in  the  line  of  their  ancestors  ? 

Has  the  child  had  the  smallpox  or  been  vaccinated  ? 

Has  it  had  the  scarlet  fever,  measles,  or  whooping  cough  ? 

Was  it  born  deaf,  or  did  it  lose  its  hearing  by  sickness  or 
disease  ? If  so,  how,  and  at  what  age  ? 

Was  there  any  relationship  between  the  parents  before  mar- 
riage? 


COMPOSITIONS. 


ABOUT  MT  FALLIKG. 

A few  years  ago,  I lived  at  home  of  the  country,  one  day, 
1 played  with  my  cousin.  My  cousin  called  me  who  dame  to 
him.  lie  and  I went  to  a cherry  tree.  lie  and  I ate  Some 
cherries.  He  could  not  climb  up  a high  tree.  I determined  to 
climb  up  the  tree  but  the  old  limb  broke.  I fell  from  the  tree 
on  the  ground.  My  back  was  very  much  hurt.  He  ran  to  me 
and  lifted  me  up.  In  a few  minutes,  I was  well.  He  and  I 
went  home.  He  and  I ate  dinner.  After  noon  my  cousin  went 
away.  In  a few  days,  my  father  wanted  to  go  to  the  Post 
Office  because  he  wanted  to  get  a newspaper  & and  a letter.  My 
father  went  out  of  the  house.  He  walked  in  the  road  and  went 
away.  Then  I wished  to  ride  on  a horse  I went  into  a barn. 
I mounted  the  horse.  The  horse  wmnt  to  a river  for  the  pur- 
pose of  drinking  Some  water.  The  horse  drank  Some  water. 
The  horse  ran  fast  itself:  I could  not  Stay  on  the  horse.  I 
fell  from  the  horse  on  the  ground  but  I was  not  hurt.  I was 
angry  at  the  horse.  I took  a club.  The  horse  went  into  the 
barn.  I went  into  the  barn.  I Struck  the  horse  with  the  club 
Several  times.  Then  I gave  the  hay  to  the  horse.  The  horse 
ate  the  hay.  I went  home.  By  & by  my  father  came  home. 
My  mother  told  my  father  about  I rode  on  the  horse.  My 
father  was  angry  at  me.  He  reproved  me. 

GEORGE. 

Aged  15.  Three  years  under  instruction.  Lost  hearing  at  one  year  of  age. 
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AN  IMAGINARY  STORY. 

At  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  in  Bristol  (Eng)  a 
rich  master-carpenter  whose  name  was  Ezekiel  Fowler,  one  day 
after  having  eaten  his  dinner,  dressed  himself  neatly,  and 
amused  himself  by  taking  his  cane,  and  went  towards  a new 
house  of  a gentleman  in  moderate  circumstances,  whose  name 
was  Alfred  Love,  not  a great  way  off,  with  the  intention  of  dun- 
ning him.  On  his  arrival  there,  when  entering  the  house  he 
took  his  hat  off  and  shook  hands  with  him,  and  then  he  showed 
his  bill  to  him,  in  which  was  written,  “^04000.  Bristol,  (Eng.) 
June  24th  1791.  One  year  after  date,  Alfred  Love  promise  to 
pay  to  the  order  of  Ezekiel  Fowler  the  sum  of  four  thousand 
Pounds  with  lawful  interest  for  value  received  ,£4000.  without  de- 
falcation for  he  had  sold  a new  dwelling  building  to  him.  After 
Alfred  had  read  it,  according  to  his  promise,  he  paid  him  the 
debt.  When  Ezekiel  had  got  the  money,  he  gave  him  the  fol- 
lowing receipt,  in  which  was  written,  “£4000.  Eeceived 
Bristol  (Eng.)  June  28th  1792,  of  Alfred  Love  the  sum  of  four 
thousand  Pounds  in  full  for  a dwellinji  buildincr.”  After  he  had 
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given  him  the  above  receipt,  he  bid  him  good  bye  and  returned 
home  with  joy  of  having  gotten  the  money  without  fail.  After 
this,  he  thought  that  he  had  money  such  that  he  had  the  ability 
to  send  his  smart  son  to  the  Oxford  University.  He  entertained 
the  idea  of  sending  him  there  that  he  might  learn  to  be  a 
preacher.  Ilis  son  was  not  in  favor  of  learning  to  be  a preacher, 
but  he  was  desirous  of  being  a sailor.  Sometimes  he  thought 
how  to  run  away.  One  night  he  had  the  opportunity  to  run 
away,  and  he  took  his  valise  of  clothes  and  ran  away  to  the 
Thames  river.  In  the  following  day  he  asked  the  Captain  of  a 
vessel  to  allow  him  to  be  his  sailor.  The  Captain  told  him  that 
he  would  like  him  to  be  his  sailor,  and  then  allowed  him  to  be 
his  sailor  without  reading  his  recommendation. 

The  sailor  often  went  on  the  voyages.  One  day  before  the 
arrival  of  the  vessel  in  England,  the  Captain  came  out  of  the 
cabin,  what  was  his  anger  to  behold  him  lifting  a bottle  of  punch 
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brandy  to  his  mouth  and  drinking  it.  When  the  sailor  perceived 
him,  he  instantly  threw  it  into  the  water.  The  Captain  came  to 
the  resolution  to  punish  him,  to  prevent  the  other  sailors  from 
following  his  bad  example.  So  he  put  him  into  a cask  and  threw 
it  with  him  into  the  sea.  The  waves  of  the  water  drove  it  to  the 
shore. 

When  the  cask  was  on  the  shore,  the  sailor  found  it  impossible 
to  emerge  from  it.  He  expected  that  he  would  tell  a man  who 
would  take  possession  of  it,  to  break  the  head  of  it  and  allow  him 
to  emerge  from  it,  and  waited.  Some  cows  being  attracted  to  it, 
one  of  them  by  chance  put  her  tail  into  the  bung-hole  of  the  cask, 
what  was  her  fright  and  terror  to  hear  the  shouting  of  him,  and 
she  ran  as  fast  as  she  could,  dragging  the  cask  in  which  he  was, 
who  held  her  tail  fast.  When  the  cask  was  broken,  he  let  her  go, 
and  thus  he  emerged  from  it  and  was  safe,  but  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  was  very  much  hurt  and  bruised. 

N. 

Aged  17.  Lost  hearing  in  childhood.  In  School  five  years. 


AN  AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 

I Avas  born  in  a certain  village  the  name  of  which  I dont  know 
in  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg  (Germany),  on  the  29th  of  Jan. 
1848.  At  the  ninth  month  of  my  age,  I had  the  misfortune  to 
lose  my  hearing  in  consequence  of  an  attack  of  paralysis  in  my 
right  side ; and  therefore  since  this,  my  limbs  have  been  trembling 
as  an  old  man’s  do,  and  as  a leaf,  though  notwithstanding  my 
trembling  arms,  I can  manage  anything  well  without  much  diffi- 
culty. My  father’s  name  is  Leonhard,  my  mother’s  is  Elizabeth, 
and  the  names  of  my  sisters  are  Caroline,  Catharine,  Regina  and 
Mary.  Seven  of  my  father’s  children  are  dead,  but  I cannot  tell 
you  what  their  names  were,  because  almost  all  of  them  died  before 
ray  birth.  If  these  seven  children  had  not  died,  there  would  be 
twelve  children  he  has  now. 
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When  I was  three  years  old,  my  father  determined  to  leave 
his  native  country,  on  account  of  famine,  and  remove  to  America 
in  order  that  he  might  possess  good  advantages  ; so  he  sold  his 
farm  and  set  sail  for  America.  During  this  voyage,  I occasionally 
had  a very  narrow  escape  from  a watery  grave,  because  I often 
used  to  be  on  the  deck,  fully  delighted  to  watch  the  waves  rolling 
on  the  Atlantic  Ocean ; and  the  Captain  of  the  vessel  told  my 
father  to  keep  me  safe  in  the  cabin  until  he  would  ai’rive  in 
America ; nevertheless  when  I wished  to  get  out  of  my  place  of 
seclusion,  my  parents  firmly  insisted  me  to  stay,  lest  I should  be 
drowned  if  I would  get  on  the  deck.  After  the  voyage  of  about 
one  hundred  days,  the  vessel  reached  New  York,  and  my  father 
first  took  up  his  abode  with  his  family  in  Brooklyn,  and  after 
some  short  time  removed  to  New  York  City,  and  after  remaining 
there  for  several  weeks,  he  left  there  and  removed  to  a certain 
village  the  name  of  which  I have  forgotten  in  Schuylkill  Co.^ 
Penn,  and  continued  his  life  there  half  a year.  While  there  my 
father  received  several  letters  from  his  relatives  in  Germany, 
lie  removed  to  Ashland,  and  afterwards  to  Minersville  still  in 
Schuylkill  Co.,  and  remained  there  about  one  year.  There  my 
father  met  and  recognized  a great  many  emigrants  with  whom 
he  formerly  lived  in  Germany,  and  also  became  acquainted  with 
a large  majority  of  inhabitants  who  treated  him  with  great 
respect  and  friendship.  Being  not  pleased  with  this  tov/n,  he 
moved  to  Treverton,  Northumberland  Co,  where  he  found  an 
empty  house,  in  which  he  took  up  his  abode  for  some  time.  He 
subsequently  found  another  empty  house  and  removed  there,  but 
he  afterwards  purchased  a new  house  in  an  extensive  forest,  on 
the  side  of  which  Treverton  or  Zerbe  stands  between  two  ranges 
of  mountains,  which  are  often  called  “the  Line  Mts.”  which  you 
can  find  in  maps.  When  the  new  house  had  been  already  built, 
my  father  removed  his  household  furniture  there,  and  formed  a 
farm  of  about  five  acres.  My  father  was  not  a real  farmer,  but 
he  customarily  went  to  work  in  the  Coal  Works  at  Treverton. 
As  he  was  not  a farmer,  he  was  a car-builder,  for  he  made  many 
new  cars  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  coal  from  Mines  to  the 
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Coal  Breaker  to  be  broken  into  proper  pieces,  with  which  trains  of 
cars  were  filled  and  carried  to  different  parts  of  the  United  States 
for  the  purpose  of  yielding  great  heat  to  us.  In  Philadelphia, 
there  are  several  yards  containing  large  quantities  of  coal  which 
were  brought  from  Treverton,  I feel  proud  that  the  Coal  Works 
at  Treverton  yield  great  quantities  of  coal.  There  are  also  large 
Iron  Works  in  Treverton,  but  I have  never  visited  them.  The 
Coal  Breaker  was  a large  building  which  was  situated  on  the 
side  of  the  Mountain  and  a long  inclined  plane  was  made  lying 
on  the  hillside  for  the  purpose  of  fetching  the  cars  of  coal  from 
the  mines  near  the  peak  of  the  mountain  into  the  Breaker  to  be 
broken  into  small  pieces.  My  father  established  a large  shop  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  Breaker,  in  which  he  is  constantly  engaged 
in  mending  coal-cars  and  machines  in  the  Breaker.  The  Breaker 
was  burnt  down  to  ashes  by  a plot  of  incendiaries  from  Ireland 
on  Thursday  night  of  the  24th  of  August  1865. 

When  I was  thirteen  years  old,  my  father  sent  me  to  the 
Pennsylvania  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution  at  Philadelphia,  to  be 
educated.  During  my  stay  here,  I have  learned  several  branches 
of  knowledge.  Before  I came  here,  to  receive  instruction,  I 
imagined  that  the  sun  was  a gold  disc,  because  it  seemed  to  be 
as  bright  as  gold,  while  the  moon  was  a silver  disc  because  it 
seemed  to  be  as  white  as  silver.  Every  night  before  I retired  to 
bed,  I gazed  at  the  beautiful  moon,  for  I often  wished  to  get  at 
it  in  order  that  I might  become  rich  by  getting  large  pieees  of 
silver ; but  my  parents  used  to  explain  to  me  about  these  things ; 
yet  I was  so  self  conceited  that  I thought  I knew  better  than  they. 
I imagined  that  the  stars  were  lamps  which  somebody  in  the  sky 
lighted  and  put  out  every  evening  and  every  morning.  But 
when  I came  here  to  be  educated,  I found  out  my  mistake,  and 
now  I understand  somewhat  about  all  the  heavenly  bodies.  I 
have  been  here  five  years  and  have  been  in  the  same  class  all 
that  time. 

K. 

Aged  17.  Lost  hearing  at  nine  months.  In  school  five  years. 
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The  author  of  the  following  poetic  effusions  was  horn  entirely 
deaf,  and  had  never  the  slightest  perception  of  sound.  After 
receiving  his  elementary  education  at  this  Institution,  he  devoted 
the  most  of  his  time  to  the  acquisition  of  skill  and  reputation  as 
an  artist.  By  his  industry  and  perseverance,  he  has  been 
enabled  to  support  an  interesting  family  in  comfort  and  respecta- 
bility. But  while  wrestling  with  the  stern  realities  of  life,  he 
relieved  the  burden  of  anxious  care  and  the  weariness  of  inces- 
sant labor  by  the  pursuit  of  knowledge.  So  successful  had  he 
been,  that  he  became  able  to  read  with  facility  in  si.x  different 
languages,  all  of  which  were  acquired  without  a master,  except 
one.  To  these  were  added  studies  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  and 
subjects  of  general  information.  He  says,  however,  that  “The 
most  difficult  study  I ever  undertook  w’as  of  the  principles  of 
versification  and  the  philosophy  of  vocal  sounds,  more  especially 
the  accents.”  His  success  is  truly  surprising,  and  holds  up  a 
bright  example  of  perseverance  to  all  his  silent  brethren  for 
their  emulation  and  encouragement. 


TO  THE  FIREFLIES. 


BY  J CARLIN,  A.M.,  A BORN  MUTE. 

Awake,  ye  sparklers  bright  and  gay. 

Still  nestling  in  your  lair  ! 

The  twilight  glories  fade  away, 

And  gloom  pervades  the  air — 

Come  then,  ye  merry  elves  of  light ! 
Illuminate  the  tranquil  night. 

While  low  and  high  ye  blithly  fly. 
Flitting  meteors  ’neath  the  sky. 

The  twinkling  stars  appear  anon. 

Shine  feebly  from  on  high  ; 

The  humble  glow-worms  hasten  on 
To  bear  them  company — 

0 come,  ye  lustrous  sylphs  of  night ! 
Display  with  them  your  fairy  light. 
While  low  and  high  ye  blithly  fly, 
Flitting  meteors  ’neath  the  sky. 
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The  trees  are  hush’d,  the  streamlet’s  still, 
The  frogs  their  vigils  keep  ; 

The  nodding  grain  on  yonder  hill 
And  flowers  together  sleep — 

0 rise,  ye  sprightly  flies  of  fire  ! 

This  slumbering  scene  with  life  inspire, 
While  low  and  high  ye  blithly  fly, 
Flitting  meteors  ’neath  the  sky. 

The  old  folks  doze,  the  maidens  fair 
Their  wooing  swains  delight; 

Then  rise  ye  from  your  wat’ry  lair 
To  cheer  the  solemn  night — 

0 sparklers  in  the  hour  of  dreams! 
Fling  merrily  your  witching  gleams, 
While  low  and  liigh  ye  blithly  fly, 
Flitting  meteors  ’neath  the  sky. 


A SCENE  ON  LONG  ISLAND  SOUND. 

BY  JOHN  CARLIN,  A.M.,  A BORN  MUTE. 

Majestic,  conscious  of  his  dazzling  glory, 
Measureless,  came  down  the  king  of  day. 

Once  more  he  silent  gazed  at  the  calm  Sound, 

Its  verdant  shores,  its  sullen  rocky  isles. 

The  straggling  hamlets,  hills  with  forests  grand. 
At  length  the  vast  orb  sank.  His  rays  of  gold. 
Streaming  voluptuous,  fired  the  glowing  West 
With  splendors  which  a Claude  would  fain  transfer 
To  his  blank  canvas,  or  a Thompson  rapt. 

Would  feebly  in  his  verse  immortalize  ; 

Then  with  the  grandeur  of  a mighty  stream  ' 
Eetiring  from  its  tide,  those  solar  beams 
Evanished,  and  the  horizon’s  glow 
Receding  died  away.  Came  sombre  night 
In  steps  gigantic  far  o’er  nature  fair  ; 

Then  scintillant  the  astral  gems  of  Heaven 
Appeared  to  sing  the  poesy  of  light. 

While  here,  in  calm  repose,  all  nature  seemed 
To  live  in  the  umbrageous  land  of  dreams. 
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But  lo,  far  in  the  East  shot  up  a light 
Mysterious,  semblant  to  a distant  fire 
That  stalks  in  silence  through  the  glowing  woods  : 
Far  high  it  mounted,  it  dilated  wide, 

Effusing  ’thwart  the  oriental  sky 

Its  deep  carnation — how  sublime  the  scene  ! 

As  slowly,  and  in  awful  grandeur,  rolled 
Above  the  hills  a huge,  blood-visaged  sphere — 

0 ! wasfit  not  some  genius  bodiless 
Of  war  malific  from  the  chaos  ’neath. 

As  ominous  of  strife  and  carnage  dread? 

Higher  and  higher  soared  that  gory  head 
Unchecked,  nay,  in  its  progress  undisturbed. 
Through  the  vast  myriads  of  ethereal  lamps 
Pendant  in  the  deep  azure  arch  serene  ; 

Lo  ! gradually  its  sanguine  aspect  changed 
To  burnished  gold — anon  again  from  gold 
To  silver  pure,  which  on  the  placid  Sound 
Shed  its  soft  rays,  inviting  to  the  dance 
The  Nereids  fair  and  the  weed-kirtled  Tritons  ; 

All  here  and  there,  with  fealty  inspired. 

Joined  to  exclaim,  while  basking  in  the  light, 

0 ! ’tis  herself,  our  beauteous  Queen  of  night ! 


SUBSCRIPTIONS,  DONATIONS,  BEQUESTS. 

Life  Subscription, ^20  00 

Annual  Subscription,  - = 2 00 

Received  by  any  member  of  the  Board  of  Directors. 
Donations  to  the  Library,  of  Books,  Maps,  Pictures,  &c.,  and 
to  the  Cabinet,  of  Apparatus,  Specimens,  Curiosities  of  Nature 
and  Art,  will  be  received  at  the  Institution. 


SCHOLARSHIP. 

A Donation  or  Bequest  of  ^4,000  will  found  a Scholarship, 
which  shall  bear  the  donor’s  or  such  other  name  as  he  may 
designate. 


FORM  OP  A DEVISE  OR  BEQUEST. 

I give,  devise,  and  bequeath  to  “ The  Pennsylvania  Institu- 
tion for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,”  &c. 
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